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when the animal is quickly captured.     Placing his foot on the back of the neck near the head, and seizing it under the chin with his right hand, the thief breaks the animal's neck by a sudden jerk; he then throws the body into a bush or in  some dip  in  the ground  to  hide  it, and  walks  away, watching from a distance.    The shepherd, ignorant of the loss of one of his animals, goes on leisurely driving his flock before him, and  when he is well out of sight the Mang-Garori  removes  the captured  carcase to his encampment. Great care is taken that the skin, horns and hoofs should be immediately burnt so as to avoid detection.    Their ostensible occupation is to trade in barren half-starved buffaloes and buffalo calves, or in country ponies.     They also purchase from  Gaoli herdsmen barren buffaloes, which they profess to be able to make fertile ; if successful they return them for double the purchase-money, but if not, having obtained if possible some earnest-money, they abscond and sell the animals at a distance.1    Like the Bhamtas, the Mang-Garoris, Major Gunthorpe states, make it a rule not to give a girl in marriage until the intended husband has proved himself an efficient thief.    Mr. Gayer2 writes as follows of the caste : " I do not think Major Gunthorpe lays sufficient emphasis on the part taken by the women in crimes, for they apparently do by far the major part of the thieving.    Sherring says the men never commit house-breaking and very seldom rob on the highway:  he calls them * wanderers, showmen, jugglers and conjurors,5 and describes them as robbers who get their information by performing before the houses of rich bankers and others.     Mang-Garori3 women  steal  in   markets   and other places of public resort.    They wait to see somebody put d,own his clothes or bag of rupees and watch till his attention is attracted  elsewhere, when, walking up quietly between the article and its owner, they drop their petticoat either over or by it, and manage to transfer the stolen property into their basket while picking up the petticoat     If an unfavourable omen occurs on the way when the women set out to pilfer they place a stone on the ground and dash
1  Kennedy, Criminal Classes of the         3 This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr. Bombay Presidency, p. 122.                      Gayer  from  the  Supplement  to   the
2  Lectures on some Criminal Tribes     Central  Provinces  Police   Gazette  of of India.                                                 24th January 1905.